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UTILIZATION OF LIQUID FUELS
Electric Power Generation

Liquid fuels now used for electric power generation consist mainly of
high-boiling-point (No. 6) fuel oil.  While this petroleum fraction
contains none of the lower boiling fractions used in the major transpor-
tation systems, modern refining technology can convert the high-boiling
fraction to clean lower boiling fractions more efficiently than it can
refine coal and shale liquids.  As the liquid fuel demands of transporta-
tion increase over the years ahead, we will very likely see a shift of
petroleum use from the utilities to transportation, with oil shale and
coal providing the fuel for electric power generation.  Coal, of course,
can be used directly as a utility fuel, but converting existing plants
from liquid and gaseous fuels to coal is difficult and expensive. Elec-
tric power plants now in operation may be able to switch to relatively
unrefined coal liquids and shale liquids more easily than they can
switch to coal.  The use of liquid fuels makes it easier to meet emission
standards.

With new power plants the situation is different.  In a new plant,
coal and nuclear energy offer the advantage of being more economical
than liquid fuels.

The Industrial Sector

The oil now used for industrial purposes is, like utility fuel, composed
largely of the higher boiling fractions.  The trend in the energy consum-
ing industries will be much like that in the utilities.  The use of
oil will peak over the near term as it replaces gas and then decline
as it, in turn, is replaced by coal.

The Buildings Sector

In commercial and residential buildings, the replacement of gaseous and
liquid fuels with coal is not generally practical; the trend toward
electric heating will result in the greater use of coal and nuclear
power, however.  The use of liquid fuels in buildings will therefore
level off or slowly decline over the next two decades.

Nonenergy Uses

In contrast to fuel use, the nonenergy use of petroleum and other liquid
hydrocarbons (as petrochemical feedstocks, asphalt, etc.) is expected
to grow rapidly. For example, the use of plastics to reduce the weight
of automobiles should increase, resulting in a lower use of petroleum
for operation. Since the production of plastics requires high-hydrogen-
content fractions such as naphtha and paraffinic gas oil, the trade-off